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NORTH AMERICA 

Tsimshian Mythology. Franz Boas. Thirty-first Annual Report of 

the Bureau of American Ethnology. . . . Pp. 29 to 1037; 3 pis., 

24 text figs. Washington, 1916. 

Under the too restrictive title of Tsimshian Mythology Dr. Boas 
has recently issued one of his most remarkable ethnographic studies of a 
West Coast people, and a vitally important contribution to the theory 
of mythology and social organization. 

His voluminous memoir (1008 pages) has, through many accessions, 
grown around a nucleus of oral traditions (334 pages 1) recorded in the 
course of twelve years, at Port Simpson, B. C, by Henry W. Tate, an 
educated half-breed. The bulk of the monograph itself consists of 
"Description of the Tsimshian, based on their mythology" (pp. 393- 
477). "Tsimshian society — social organization" (pp. 478-564), "Com- 
parative study of Tsimshian mythology" (pp. 565-881), and a few 
short sections containing a sketchy description of the Tsimshian (pp. 
43-57), a summary of comparisons of mythological plots and themes 
(pp> 936-958), a list of Tsimshian proper names and place names (pp. 
959-966), a glossary, and an index of references (pp. 967-1037). 

In the Appendix, we find the extraneous " Myths of the Bella-Bella, 
collected by Livingston Farrand," and "Myths of the Nootka, collected 
by George Hunt" (pp. 883-935). 

The lengthy section on comparative mythology is the one that first 
attracts our attention here. In thoroughness nothing surpasses Dr. 
Boas' comparative study of various mythological plots and themes in 
the traditions of the Tsimshian and other British Columbia peoples — 
parallels seldom being sought outside.^ The analysis of the Raven and 
Transformer cycle, for instance, and the survey of its diffusion in the 
Northwest, alone covering 156 pages, may well be considered as ex- 
haustive and final, in so far as published material goes; and no fewer 
than 45 versions recorded in British Columbia are utilized in the study 
of the "Test theme." The systematic demarcation and comparative 
study of cycles and plots are here accomplished even more extensively 



' About 85 pages of narratives from the same source appeared separately, in 
1912, uncfer the title of "Tsimshian Texts (new series), by Franz Boas," in the Publi- 
cations of the American Ethnological Society, vol. m. These had been preceded by 
"Tsimshian Texts, Nass River dialect, recorded and translated by Franz Boas," in 
Bulletin 37, Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1902). 

2 Dr. Boas has here resumed in a more specialized way his earlier study, embodied 
in his Indianische Sagen (1895). 
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than in the works of Paris, Cosquin, Bolte and Polivka on European 
folk-tales. Although no departure from accredited methods is really 
involved, it is noticeable that students of American mythology, on the 
whole, have heretofore classified and listed parallels of disconnected 
themes rather than of plots and cycles — or complexes of themes and 
incidents.* 

A conclusion reached by Dr. Boas is that, notwithstanding close 
interrelations, a cleavage is apparent between the mythologies of the 
Northern and Southern nations of the Coast, and that the interior 
plateaus, although connected with the other areas by such highways as 
the Skeena river, are likely to form a third distinct group. 

We may quote here a still more important parallel between North 
American and European folk-lore (p. 877 — ): 

The distribution of plots and incidents of North American folk-lore presents 
a strong contrast when compared to that found in Europe. European folk- 
tales, while differing in diction and local coloring, exhibit remarkable uniformity 
of contents. Incidents, plots, and arrangement are very much alike over a 
wide territory. The incidents of American lore are hardly less widely distri- 
buted; but the make-up of the stories exhibits much wider divergence, corre- 
sponding to the greater diversification of cultural types. . . . European folk- 
lore creates the impression that the . . . stories are units, . . . that their 
cohesion is strong (and) the whole complex very old. The analysis of American 
material, on the other hand, demonstrates that complex stories are new, that 
there is little cohesion between the component elements, and that the really old 
parts of tales are the incidents and a few simple plots.^ 

The following minor conclusions regarding the formation of my- 
thology in British Columbia are no less interesting, as they may apply 
to other areas as well (p. 874 — ) : 

. . . All these examples illustrate that there are a number of very simple 
plots, which have a wide distribution, and which are elaborated by a number of 
incidents that are literary devices peculiar to each area. . . . 

. . . We find also certain incidents that have a very wide distribution and 
occur in a variety of plots. . . . 

. . . The processes of invention and diffusion of plots must be looked at 
from a point of view entirely different from that to be applied in the study of 
invention and diffusion of incidents. The latter are, on the whole, fantastic 
modifications of every-day experiences, and not likely to develop independently 

1 The "Summary of Comparisons" (pp. 936-9S8) will greatly facilitate con- 
sultation and reference. 

* A fairly large number of themes and incidents, in Europe as well as in America, 
seem to be older than the complexes embodying them, as their independent diffusion 
is wider and locally more intensive. 
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with a frequency sufficient to explain their numerous occurrences over a large 
area. On the other hand, stories of . . . contests between two villages, of a 
rejected lover, are so closely related to every-day experiences, and conform to 
them so strictly that the conditions for the rise of such a framework of literary 
composition are readily given. 

. . . The present investigation shows alsp that the imagination of the 
Indians revels in the development of certain definite themes, that are determined 
by the character of the hero, or that lend themselves in other ways to varia- 
tion. . . . 

. . , We find the same incidents in various connections, and this makes it 
clear that it would be quite arbitrary to assume that the incident developed as 
part of one story and was transferred to another one. We must infer that the 
elements were independent and have been combined in various ways. . . . 

... In a number of cases ... a psychological connection of the elements 
of the complex story is sought. 

In concluding, this section broadens into a masterly general theory 
of mythology, with especial reference to the now moribund "naturist" 
or " a-prioristic " schools of mythologists, in whose belief the mythologies 
sprang indepene^ently in different parts of the world from the uniform 
and essential activities of the human mind coupled with the contempla- 
tion of nature and, more particularly, of the sky phenomena. Let us 
quote again (pp. 879-881): 

... I insist that the attempt to interpret mythology as a direct reflex of 
the contemplation of nature is not sustained by the facts. 

. . . We are justified in the opinion that the power of imagination of man 
is rather limited, that people much rather operate with the old stock of imaginative 
happenings than invent new ones. 

... It seems reasonable ... to base our opinions on the origin of my- 
thology on a study of the growth of mythology as it occurs under our own eyes. 
. . . We have no reason to believe that the myth-forming processes of the last 
ten thousand years have differed materially from modern myth-making proc- 
esses .... 

. . . The contents of folk-tales and myths are largely the same. . . . 
Neither group can claim priority. ... If we once recognize that mythology 
has no claim to priority over novelistic folk-lore, then there is no reason why we 
should not be satisfied to explain the origin of these tales as due to the play of 
imagination with the events of human life. . . . Practically all the super- 
natural occurrences of mythology may be interpreted by these exaggerations of 
imagination. . . . The facts ... do not show that the elements of which 
these tales are composed have any immediate connection with the phenomena 
of nature, for most of them retain the imaginative character just described. . . . 
The material presented . . . shows nothing that would necessitate the assump- 
tion that it originated from the contemplation of natural phenomena. 
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... I am not prepared to admit that the present condition of myths [with 
reference to the anthropomorphization of the sun and moon, of mountains and 
animals] indicates that these form any important part in m5?thology. 

That European myths happen to have developed in this direction . . . does 
not prove that we must look for a poetic interpretation of nature as the primary 
background of all mythologies. 

Although restricted in scope, the " Description of the Tsimshian, 
based on their mythology" and the "Tsimshian Society" deserve our 
attention, as an important question of method is here raised. 

Dr. Boas has utilized the oral traditions' of the Tsimshian in his 
possession as a basis for a description of their social organization, customs, 
arts, and material culture. 

Material of this kind, he says, does not represent a systematic description 
of the ethnology of the people, but it has the merit of bringing out these points 
which are of interest to the people themselves. They present in a way an auto- 
biography of the tribe. 

We agree that Dr. Boas's patient classification of the native tradi- 
tional accounts incidentally illustrating the customs and mode of life 
is highly useful and gives a fairly accurate idea of the ethnography of 
the Tsimshian. Yet the reader should not forget that information of 
that nature can constitute only secondary evidence. We have just seen 
that myths and tales are usually the common patrimony of tribes scat- 
tered over vast and not necessarily homogeneous culture areas. As 
they are only to a slight extent adapted or transformed to suit the 
milieii, it is fair to suppose that such variations alone are illustrative of 
local peculiarities. The bulk being of a cosmopolitan nature, an ethno- 
graphic description based upoil it should prove broadly representative 
of a more or less defined type of culture rather than of specific diflfer- 
entiations. A superficial reader of some English or French folk-tales, 
for instance, is often apt to believe that they accurately represent the 
moral and intellectual traits of local peasantry, while a scholar may 
establish that they have been imported in their entirety from Asia or 
elsewhere. In the same way a Tsimshian traditional account of the 
deeds of a powerful shaman or the like may in the first place have been a 
reflex of an adventure of a Kwakiutl or Nootka sorcerer. 

A description of a local custom or belief based upon such data is 
likely not to be adequate or, in some cases, correct.^ 

' In a few cases the author has also drawn from other sources of information. 

2 The same remaric might possibly apply to such studies of old-world history as 
have been based upon similar folk-lore materials, Life in the Homeric Age, by Seymour, 
for instance. 
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Although Dr. Boas's description of the Tsimshian is convincing and 
probably accurate on the whole, we have found it imperfect in the only 
field that we have tested — that of social organization — owing to the 
fact that the text moterial furnished to him by Tate was one-sided and 
very incomplete. 

We must not, however, rush to the other extreme, as we are not at 
all inclined to share in the lofty scepticism of a well-known American 
ethnologist as to the usefulness of the Indian lore for historical purposes. 

Valuable critical insight might be gained from a careful classification 
of the various types of oral narrative, some of which are bound to reflect 
more concretely than others a definite milieu, especially when they are 
given as accounts of actual events. 

The Tsimshian, according to Dr. Boas, distinguish two types of 
stories: the myths (ada'ox) and the tales {malEsk)} More categories, 
however, are clearly discernible. The cosmogonic, aetiological and hero 
myths, and the folk-tales — although not on a par to the natives — are 
much of the same nature for historical purposes; they drift from tribe 
to tribe without becoming individualistic in their form and contents. 
Myths of origin of a clan, a crest, or the power of a chief, on the other 
hand, are more pregnant with local traits and mentality, notwith- 
standing their conventional and traditional plots. Accounts of a war, a 
battle or a migration are still more closely dependent upon a real occur- 
rence and its effects upon the faculties of the witnesses that first handed 
them down. Vainglory, exaggeration and distortion at their worst 
cannot, here, entirely veil the reality. And an ethnographic sketch 
based on a large mass of many-sided narratives bearing on the history 
of the tribe would no doubt be realistic. 

Dr. Boas's statement. 

The collection here presented evidently contains the bulk of the important 
traditions of the Tsimshian 

leaves us somewhat sceptical. Four hundred pages of oral traditions 
in all seem little for a West Coast nation formerly consisting of at least 
fifteen populous tribes (Tsimshian proper), scattered over a wide terri- 
tory and possessing a well developed phratry and clan system. Recently 
acquired experience in the same field, moreover, has impressed us with 
the magnitude of the task for one who would attempt, even at this late 
day, to collect all the traditions referring restrictively to the separate 
origin of the clans and families, and to their inherited privileges. Almost 
endless are the stories that one can collect on the wars, adventures, and 

> P- 565. 
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troubles that still constitute the complex background of the Tsimshian 
mentality. 

While Dr. Boas's texts represent well the types of transcendent 
tribal myths, tales, and traditions, they fall short of the requirements 
when they are expected to yield a satisfactory perspective of a confused 
domestic history and an, intricate social structure. ,Our opinion, on this 
point, is based upon an intensive field analysis of the Tsimshian social 
organization, supplemented by a large number of myths and relations — 
very few of which appear in Tsimshian Mythology — collected by the 
reviewer and his' assistant Beynon, at Port Simpson and Gitgxa'la 
(1915-16).! 

Why did Tate collect general myths and tales rather than local or 
special ones? The reasons for this are fairly clear. The narratives of 
the first type are the property of all ; any informant at large may know 
and repeat them. Quite on the contrary, the second belong restrictively 
to a clan, a house or a chief. Not even the breakdown of the old order 
of things has yet abolished the deeply seated jealousy of the natives 
as to what formerly was their exclusive privilege- No native, especially 
in the presence of another, will relate the tradition that concerns another; 
it would be, to say the least, a breach of etiquette. We have noticed, 
moreover, that these are little known, except by hearsay, to outsiders. 
Tate, who shared in his compatriots' corrosive diffidence, does not 
seem to have overcome these barriers. He is not likely to have con- 
sulted many outside of his own family members. Hardly any of our 
twenty-five representative informants had been utilized by him. The 
fact that he himself belonged to the lower class (a Haven clan in the 
Gitzaxhl tribe, if we remember well) may not have made him persona 
grata with most of the chiefs — royal or others. 

The foundation of Dr. Boas's conclusions as to the origin of the 
Gispuwudwa'da, the Wolf, the Raven and the Eagle phratries seems to 
illustrate our point as to how misleading is secondary and incomplete 
evidence, when too much reliance is placed upon it. Let us restrict the 
discussion here to two instances, those of the myths of Gao"a'^ (no. 49, 



' The following numbers, in Dr. Boas's series, seem to refer more especially to 
the history and privileges of outstanding social units or to tribes as a whole: 12, 39, 
41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 64, and, in the supplement: i, 2, and 3. The 
demarcation between historic-like traditions or myths belonging exclusively to clans 
and families and those that form part of the general stock is not clearly drawn here. 
For instance, the exclusive myth of the Wolf Clan (no. 52) is placed next in the series 
to "The Prince and Prince Wolf," an unattached tale ending with an aetiological myth. 
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Gaud!) and of 'Nhslarano-'s (no. 64, Story of the Wolf Clan). The 
first describes adventures of four mythic ancestors whose crests corre- 
spond to those of a few modern Gispuwudwa-' dd families,' and whose 
home was Tomlax'a'm, a village located on the upper Skeena River 
plateau. A first step in Dr. Boas's induction is indicated in these state- 
ments (p. 523) : 

. . . According to tradition, part of the G'ispuwudwE'da are apparently the 
only division of the tribe that constituted the ancient Tsimshian. . . . 

Prairie Town {TlEtn-lax-am), the original home of the Tsimshian (p. 394). 

It might almost seem as though, in the opinion of the Indians, the tribe 
had consisted originally of this group only, and that other groups had developed 
by accretion (p. 486). . . . 

It seems probable that at an earlier time the Tsimshian lived on the upper 
course of the Skeena river. According to their own belief, they lived then in 
the village Tlsm-lax-am (p. 483). . . . 

Many years before I knew that the Tsimshian held any such belief, I had ex- 
pressed the conclusion that the Tsimshian must have been an inland tribe (p. 525). 

Dr. Boas further thinks it possible that the four exogamic groups 
were already represented at Tdmlax'a'm (p. 524). He finally concludes: 

. . . The Tsimshian take a somewhat exceptional position among neigh- 
boring tribes, and seem to be recent intruders on the coast (p. 872). 

This thesis, however, is not entirely borne out by the facts at our 
disposal. That many Gispuwudwa-' dd families claim the Gao"a^ myth 
as their own and as explaining their origin offers no doubt. Who are 
these families? (i) The Tdmlax'a'm royal clan, branches of which are 
to be found in six Tsimshian tribes; (2) the Tdmlax'a'm lower clan, 
belonging to two tribes; and (3) the Gitksddzo' clan, with three rami- 
fications. Not all of these families, however, claim the myth in the 
same way; and only three or four royal households are considered as the 
actual descendants of the four mythic sons of Gao"a^, and, as such, 
enjoy the use of their crests. But these families constitute only the 
minority in the Gispuwudwa-'da phratry, which may contain as many 
as nine clafls with different myths, crests and privileges. Many of the 
latter, termed Lax'mo'n (sea-coast) clans, convey the firm impression of 
being very ancient. The Tamlax'a'm clan, it is considered by the natives, 
are fairly recent intruders among the Tsimshian, being an offshoot of 
the interior Gitksan nation ; and although the Gitksddto' clan claims the 
same remote ancestors, their members are more immediately a branch 
of the Nisgi (Nass river) Gispuwudwa-'dd. 
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Deductions based upon the myth of Gao"a\ therefore, would apply 
only to the 33 households of the three above-mentioned clans out of an 
approximate total of 79 households in the Gispuwudwa-' dd phratry.' 
In other words, 46 Gispuwudwa-' dd units have either originated from 
other neighboring nations or have always been Tsimshian, in so far as 
traditions and other evidence go. According to our census, there were 
about 147 households included in three other phratries (or exogamic 
groups). None of these accepted the myth of Gao"a^ as their own. 
To conclude, while about 33 Tsimshian social units admit having Gitksan 
ancestors, this is denied of nearly 193 others. The proportion of 33 to 
193, therefore, represents well the size of the interior elements that 
grafted themselves upon the already existing Tsimshian nation. What 
was the ultimate origin of the Gitksan Gispuwudwa-'dd (termed Gis- 
rahe-'s)? As the Gao"a^ myth purports that crests were introduced 
among a people who had none, one may wonder as to whether it is not a 
reflex of an extension towards the interior of the crest system, the center 
of diffusion of which is evidently the Northwest Coast. If this hypothesis 
is worth consideration, its logical corollary is: had not the descendants 
of Gao"a^ West Coast ancestors? 

A few words will here suffice in connection with "The story of the 
Wolf clan" (No. 64) and the resulting conclusions of Dr. Boas, crystal- 
lized in the following sentence (p. 486) : 

The Wolves are said to have come from Stikine River, and they are con- 
sidered as descendants of a group of Tahltan who fled from their country and 
settled partly on the coast of Alaska, partly on Nass River, and partly in Skeena 
River. Their story is told on p. 354. 

The brief and incomplete narrative referred to is considered by 
native informants as describing the history of 'Ni9slarano-'»s, of the 
Wolf phratry, and royal chief of the Gith'n tribe. That Nidslarano-'^s' 
ancestors are likely to have been Tahltan is generally admitted. But 
if we consult our Tsimshian list of houses, we find that this theory applies 
only to one out of thirty Laxkibu (Wolf) households, among the Port 
Simpson tribes, all of whom have different traditions, names and crests. 
While this royal house is admittedly a recent accession in the Tsimshian 
system, many Wolf clans reasonably entertain a belief in their own 
local antiquity, namely those of 'Asaral'ye-'n (in the Gitsi'^s, Gispa'x'lots 
and Ginax' angi-'^k tribes) and of the Gina'di'^ks tribe. Hardly any 
phratry is so well represented within one tribe as is the Wolf phratry in 



1 We refer here to the tribes still represented at Port Simpson. 
38 
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the Gina^do-'*ks. Three ancient dans and their ramifications are here 
represented with a list of at least fourteen households. Even if we 
were to discard the testimony of the natives regarding their antiquity, 
internal evidence would tell the same tale, as time alone can produce so 
large an expansion of undisturbed kinship groups. 

Similar remarks apply, to a corresponding extent, to Dr. Boas' 
theories of origin of the Eagle and the Raven phratries (pp. 486 and 524). 

A brief reference may also be made here to Dr. Boas' following 
theory (pp. 483, 485, 487): 

It would seem, on the basis of the data given here, either that the older form 
of social organization of the Athapascan, Tsimshian, Haida and Tlingit, and 
perhaps also Bellabella, was based on a threefold division, or that the first three 
tribes developed a third group, that took a somewhat exceptional position. . . . 

That is, there would have been, at the basis of the system, three original 
phratries, each of which may now be found, in some places, subdivided 
into three parts (clans).' 

In the light of our data, we fail to see how this theory could be true 
of the Tsimshian proper. Some elements in each of the four phratries 
have been part of the nation from a time immemorial; and although the 
older elements in the Eagle phratry are not so clearly defined as in the 
case of the other groups, they cannot be altogether dismissed.* It is 
not without some surprise that one finds this theory expressed in Tsim- 
shian Mythology. A partisan of the " a-prioristic " school might well 
argue that the mystic number "three" spontaneously bursts forth in 
different parts of the world, as a result of some occult psychic necessity. 
But Dr. Boas, as we have seen, strongly and rightly combats such an 
antiquated notion. The number "four"^ — instead of "three" — more- 
ovei, is the current mystic number on the West Coast and in most of 
North America. There is no reason then for any strenuous effort being 
exerted in discarding facts that conflict with this theory; and Dr. Boas 
himself, we feel assured, does not believe in the essential, basic and 
persistent necessity for a tripartite system in the social organization of 
the Northwest Coast and Plateau nations. 



' In a personal communication received at the last moment Dr. Boas says: "I am 
not at all interested in the question of 'three,' but only in the point that it is not a 
two-fold division." 

2 The phratries themselves are subdivided respectively into approximately the 
following number of clans or units: the Gispuwudwa'di, 11 or 12; the Raven, about 
the same number; the Wolf, 7; and the Eagle, more than 6. 
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Although more special in character, the section on "Tsimshian 
Society" (iii, pp. 478-564) contains much material of general interest. 
More than any other it will attract the attention of students of social 
organization and of West Coast ethnology. It should be noted that a 
substantial part of the data here set forth are not derived, as in the 
other cases, from Tsimshian mythology, but from diverse sources, par- 
ticularly from direct observations of which H. W. Tate made lengthy 
and valuable records in his prolonged correspondence with Dr. Boas. 

While the less conspicuous chapters on birth, marriage, death, burial, 
war, potlatch, religion, secret societies and shamanism are not likely 
to occasion conflicts of opinion, those on "Social Organization" (divisions 
and clans, terms of relationship — comparative — , social rank, crests and 
names) and "Comparative Notes on Social Organization of the Tsim- 
shian," on the contrary, are teeming with controversial matters; and 
we regret that space here forbids our engaging in a tempting discussion 
of many statements of fact as well as of theoretical problems. We will, 
therefore, restrict our remarks to a very few points. 

We cannot help feeling that, had Dr. Boas had a prolonged oppor- 
tunity of studying in the field Tsimshian village, kinship, and clan 
organizations, he would have revised many of his views on the subject, 
resulting as they do partly from the scantiness of his data and from the 
evident lack of insight evinced by Tate. 

Let us first consider the nature of the tribal or village organization 
of the Tsimshian. 

The peculiarities of the Tsimshian system are due primarily to the small 
number of recognized villages and of distinct families and to the strict division 
of the whole people into a few tribal groups (p. 527).' 

While it is not easy to disagree with this general statement, we cannot 
see the facts entirely -in the same light. To us, the tribal organization 
of the Tsimshian and their neighbors is on the whole fundamentally 
similar, and differs only in degree of development and secondary matters. 
Were the Tsimshian tribes and families really so few, compared with 
those of the Tlingit and Haida? The tribes of the Tsimshian proper — 
the largest third of the whole Tsimshian people — were not long ago at 
least fourteen in number; each of these had distinct permanent and 
temporary villages and inherited fishing, fruit-gathering, and hunting 
territories, scattered far apart along the West Coast, or the Oxtail and 
Skeena rivers. This number, at the present day, is still maintained 

' See also p. 482. 
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with modifications. The modern village of Port Simpson itself is geo- 
graphically subdivided into nine out of the ten ancient component 
tribes. The list of clans, in the Port Simpson tribes only, recently 
included more than 30 units,* in the four phratcies. These clans were 
further subdivided, so far as could be remembered, into approximately 
116 families and 226 households; and there is a likelihood of many 
having escaped the memory of our informants. In this respect there 
does not seem to have existed any essential contrast between the North- 
west Coast nations. 

The next question is: What were the tribes or villages made of? 
Dr. Boas's answer is: 

The villages are generally described as belonging to a certain exogamic 
group. ... It must be recognized that, even if in the early times the houses 
were the property of members of one exogamic group only, nevertheless a great 
many families of other groups must have lived in the same village (p. 529). . . . 

Although such a village was the property of a subdivision of one group [exo- 
gamic] necessarily a considerable number of individuals must have lived in the 
same village as husbands or wives, as the case may have been. It is probable 
that in this way the present conditions originated, the recent villages consisting 
of a number of house groups inhabited by different branches of the groups (p. 
482). . . . 

The conditions may have been the same as among the Kwakiutl, where a 
continuous village site is divided into sections, each being the property of a sub- 
division of the tribe (p. 529).* 

From the first to the last of these statements Dr. Boas proceeds in the 
right direction. None of the Tsimshian tribes and villages — possibly 
except at their very beginning — belonged exclusively to one or even 
two exogamic groups (phratries). In every one, save three, of the nine 
Port Simpson tribes, the four phratries were represented and were owners 
of property. The Gikaxle'l, the Gina^dj-''ks and -the Git'ando' tribes 
are the only exceptions, the Eagle phratry not being represented in the 
first two, and the Wolf phratry in the last. There usually was, within a 
tribe, a fair balance of power and wealth between two or three phratries ; 
and we could give many instances of rivalry between opposing clans 
causing the disbanding of the tribe or, at least, internal dissension. 
Prompted by ambition or jealousy, a group of closely related families 
withm a tribe was only too glad to advance its standing; failing other 
means, they readily welcomed into their midst a higher branch — possibly 

• The smallest of these — mere remnants of larger ones or offshoots of foreign 
units — consisted of one or two families. 
2 See also p. 395. 
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royal — of their own phratry or clan, who assumed their leadership. 
This explains the presence in many tribes of royal families of foreign 
extraction, and in a few cases of more than one royal family within one 
tribe. To illustrate the complex structure of one tribe, we will refer to 
that of the Gispax'b-'ts. It consists of 5 Gispuwudwa-' dd families 
(belonging to 4 clans and including 19 households), 2 Raven families 
(=1 clan, 3 households), 8 Eagle families (= 5 c, 21 h.), and i Wolf 
family (= I c, 3 h.). 

At right angles with the tribal arrangement (or geographic unit) 
was the kinship organization. Not only the phratries, but also the 
clans, were to be found permanently represented in many tribes. If 
Dr. Boas here avoids using the terms of "phratry" and "dan,"' it is 
because their identity, at first sight, is not so clear as might be expected. 
It may take some time, even in the field, to pick up the tangled threads 
of the elusive kinship system, as the family units are the only groups the 
objectivity of which is plain. The clans consist of many closely related 
families, claiming the same myth of origin and the same leading crests 
and privileges, and possibly residing in different tribes. Their outlines 
remain concealed to the outsider until he is informed of the myth, the 
crests and derived functions, all of which have now fallen into disuse. 
The Tdtnlax'a'm royal Gispuwudwa-' da clan has embraced no less than 
six royal families, in as many tribes. The Gitnagun'a'ks clan (of the 
same phratry) is ramified into more than five branches, located in four 
tribes. The Gitsga''p clan of the Raven phratry has five families in 
three tribes; and so on. 

The question of rank is another one which we should like to discuss 
at greater length here. The rigid, permanent or hereditary distinction 
between families of royal {s3m'3-''g9t) and of lower (hka^ge't) standing 
seems to be quite the same among the northernmost nations of the 
coast. We were surprised, however, to find out that the Nisge' (Tsim- 
shian) differ from them in this respect. They are not, as is the case 
among the Tsimshian proper, headed by royal families of different line- 
age.^ They consist merely of clans and families, each of which is under 
the leadership of its own directing kinsmen. In other words, they have 
no centralized tribal chieftaincy (or Haida-like "town mother"). 

The social advancement of boys, among the Tsimshian proper (see 
p. 498), can be obtained only within their own class. Although fluctu- 

" See pp. 483, 488, and 500. 

2 Nisgi informants themselves acknowledge that this is one of the chief differ- 
ences between themselves and their neighbors. 
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ations in rank (p. 509) are possible, they are only gradual. Nothing 
short of a disaster can shift" a family out of the royal caste; and the 
process of promoting one into it is scarcely more speedy than in the 
European hereditary nobility. Such is the deeply seated feeling attached 
to former acknowledged rank, in Port Simpson, that it is likely to sur- 
vive that resulting from any other native institution. At the local 
government school, the little girls whose parents were of royal standing 
are still shown abject subservience by others, notwithstanding the 
teachers' opposition and the pervading modern conditions.* 

Dr. Boas' views on the crest system of the Tsimshian should not be 
overlooked. Qn page 527 we read: 

The head chief of each of the four groups [phratries] possessed all the preroga- 
tives of the whole group and was Its highest representative. Among the Haida 
his function did not extend beyond that part of the family represented in the 
village community. . . . Owing to the greater independence of the Haida 
families each has its own set of crests. 

Here again the facts as we know them do not seem to justify such a 
contrast between the Haida and the Tsimshian. So exclusive and re- 
strictive was the ownership of any valuable crest, among the Tsimshian, 
that not a single one really was the common property* of a collectivity. 
Hardly any crest, except very low ones, had replicas and could be used 
by more than one person at a time, each being known sing'y under a 
special name. Although there were, for instance, a number of Raven 
crests, not two were strictly alike, and the characteristic differentiation 
of each was what made them the property of some one in particular. 
A crest without a myth to explain its origin and its connection with the 
owner was an impossibility, and such a myth was in the patrimony of a 
clan or a family. In a kinship group, we must add, the use of a crest 
was the privilege of one of the highest members. In that way the use 
of the many crests belonging to a clan soon became specialized. The 
virtual rule is: one crest, one owner. We cannot, therefore, agree with 
Dr. Boas' statement (p. 527) : 

Owing to the small number of subgroups and the similarity of their crests, 
there are only a few crests that are not common property of the whole exogamic 



' In the same recent communication, Dr. Boas adds: "The great diiiference between 
the Tsimshian and the other tribes evidently is due to the very fact . . . that the 
chiefs had much greater prerogatives than among the other tribes." 

* Dr. Boas, in his communication, adds: "My whole line of argument is that the 
crests as held by the people are new and based on the older concepts of a few crests 
that are common to the whole division." 
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The lists of crests furnished by Tate (pp. 503-506) are of little value, 
as they are, in many cases, inaccurate, and never indicate their owner. 
Lack of space here forbids us to make more than a passing reference to 
Dr. Boas' interesting dissertations on the system of relationship (p. 490), 
exogamy and its historical development (pp. 518, 523, 528); crests, 
totemism and taboos (pp. 416, 502, 516, 529) and supernatural helpers 
(p- 513)-' 

We will now conclude with a brief review of the method adopted in 
recording the Tsimshian myths here presented. 

In the preface, we leain that they were recorded for Dr. Boas, in 
the past twelve years, by W. H. Tate, a half-breed Tsimshian, of Port 
Simpson, B. C. Dr. Boas has himself written the myths in English 
from the literal interlinear translations accompanying Tate's Tsimshian 
texts. In the immediate preparation of these narratives Dr. Boas has 
shown great skill and patience. The material itself is of high quality 
both in form and content. And if Tate was not guided by scientific 
methods, his shortcomings were more than compensated by his life- 
long familiarity with the environment of his subject. Even an expert 
would experience great difficulty in penetrating so deeply into the 
sanctuary of aboriginal traditions and mentality. In such ability lies 
the undisputed usefulness of trained native informants or interpreters 
to the historians of their people. And Tate is only one of many deserving 
assistants in the study of the West Coast ethnography, among whom 
we may mention: George Hunt (Kwakiutl), Alex Thomas (Nootka), 
and William Beynon (Tsimshian). 

In reading these Tsimshian texts, however, we should not entirely 
overlook the personality of Tate as a factor in their mode of expression. 
Dr. Boas is aware of the possibility of his having eliminated some traits 
that seem inappropriate to us; he adds that a few tales "bear evidence 
of the fact that" he "had read" published collections of Kwakiutl and 
Nisgi' traditions.^ 

While in Port Simpson, we have learned that Tate was not in the 
habit of taking down the stories under dictation. He was loth to divulge 
to other natives that he was really writing them down at all. Our 
assistant Beynon knew only of his "keeping a little book at home for 
those things." The fact that he had made such a large collection was 
practically unknown in Port Simpson. 

1 The supernatural helpers indicated here are part of the secret society system. 

2 See pp. 31 and 721. 
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In writing down from memory a lengthy and complex tradition, 
Tate is liable to have forgotten or slightly altered many accessories or 
even supplied some out of his own stock of familiar notions. We have 
noticed, at one or two places, that his information as to che identity of 
crests spoken of in myths differs from that which we recorded with 
expert informants. Tate, moreover, relates these stories as if he were 
speaking to a stranger. For instance, he says (p. 389): "... In olden 
times, people cleared their land with stone axes. ..." Such details on 
culture perspectives do not enter into the undisturbed Indian narratives. 
Interpolation of a more important nature is to be found in the myth of 
Gao"a'.^ After having given the full text of the myth, which, in four 
other versions in our possession ends without explaining its connection 
with present-day social units, he goes on with more than four pages of 
explanation on the origin of the Tsimshian (and Tlingit) phratries, clans, 
crests, tribes, relationship and so forth. Interesting as may be a native's 
attitude towards the problems of ethnology, it is usually far from being a 
criterion of truth. It should, besides, reveal itself under its own colors. 
Tate's views here are not altogether acceptable and as they are sup- 
posedly part of a traditional text they are decidedly misleading. 

The phonetic signs and transcriptions used by Dr. Boas in repre- 
senting Tsimshian sounds and words show an astonishing grasp of the 
language, especially for one who has had little direct contact with the 
natives. In the first batch of Tsimshian texts (1912), written down by 
Tate and revised with the assistance of Archie Dundas, we detect in 
Dr. Boas' phonetic signs a strong reminiscence of his earlier personal 
knowledge of the Nisge' language. For instance, q in Nass river dialect 
is often the equivalent of x in Tsimshian: hakluld'q (sea monster), in the 
first, becomes hak'w9b"x, in the second; Gul-qa'q becomes Gwalgt'x, 
and so on. Although these earlier Nisge' preconceptions are barely 
noticeable in Tsimshian Mythology, they occasionally reappear, as in 
the transcription of ga'q (raven) for gtx, giba'yuk, Ipo'n, lax-k-ebo' and 
others. It goes without saying that the actual hypothetical recon- 
structions from Tate's most incomplete writing (based on the incorrect 
Ridley system) might well be revised at places, as in the case of G-ina- 
dd'°xs for Gina^do'^ks,^ Gits'.Bmgd'Un for Gi'ts3mge-'hm, Sagagwait for 
Sgagive't, Nes-awatk for ' Nias'awt-'tk, Asagulyaan for 'Asagal'yi-'n, 

1 Publications of the American Ethnological Society, vol. Ill, pp. 215-225. 

" Our remarks apply only to the real differences implied here, and not to the recent 
modifications in the phonetic signs as recommended by the Committee on Phonetics 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Astoe'ne for Gastu'i-'nd and so on. It seems, moreover, that there might 
be an improvement in the phonetic equivalents of certain sounds. We 
would prefer seeing 7, 'm, '«, 'y, and 'w instead of II, ml, n!, y!, and w!, 
as these sounds are preceded, and not followed, by a glottal stop. We 
have noticed that the Tsimshian pronunciation of x is attenuated com- 
pared to that of the Nisge'. Glottal closures are very frequent in 
Tsimshian, although in most cases Dr. Boas had no means of detecting 
their presence. In his phonetic key he even refrains from defining them 
or of ascribing a sign to them, except in the case of the consonantal 
unsimultaneous releases of the glottis. In his texts, however, we occa- 
sionally find his familiar ' sign. The ', which we now use for glottal 
stop, has a difTerent function in his writing (inst. sEm'd'g-id); we see it 
defined only in his earlier (1912) Tsimshian publication as, "a pause; 
when following an initial or terminal mute, it tends to increase the 
stress of the latter." Examples of words with glottal stops, as we have 
recorded them, follow: tsdtn'a'ks, mes'o'l, hana"''x, la"''x, Tdtnlax' a' m, 
Gitnagun'a'ks, txa'ni-', 'ne-x (fin), and «e'% (black fish). Many long- 
drawn consonants in Tsimshian should also be indicated: e. g., G-i-lu- 
dza'r might become Qil-odza-'r, and halait, fial-e'U. Another sound does 
not seem to have been described so far in Tsimshian; it is a deep uvular r, 
which we represent by r. While r as defined by Dr. Boas applies fairly 
well to the r in ' NidsyarantH, Legisraga-', 'Nias'omare', ' Nidslarano-'s, 
it fails to convey an accurate idea of one of the strangest sounds in 
Tsimshian — a deep uvular and almost untrilled r uttered while the 
tongue is flattened and raised in the middle towards the palate (the 
neighboring vowels being strongly influenced in the same direction) — 
and which we encounter in the following instances: dzagadila-'r, ddrddt't 
(or da'ret), Gil-odza-'r, nd'rdti, hrdm and Gits3la-' Sdr . 

C. M. Barbeau 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Traditions of the Tinguian: A Study in Philippine Folklore. Fay Cooper 
Cole. Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series 
vol. XIV, no. I, pp. 226. Chicago, 1915. 

In this volume of myths and tales from one of the more important 
of the pagan tribes of northern Luzon, Dr. Cole has given to students 
one of the first really adequate collections of material on Philippine 
mythology and folklore. The ninety-one tales form one of the largest 
collections yet published from any Philippine tribe, and have the further 
distinction that the majority of them were obtained in text form, so 



